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Both Mexico and the United States, which share a long and porous border, have declared 
international narcotics trafficking a national security problem. Nevertheless, operational coop- 
eration in dealing with this common problem has been lacking. We argue that difficulties in 
trans-national cooperation are caused, in the main, by conflicting evaluations of the causes and 
impacts of the drug problem, competing nationalisms in the U.S. and Mexico, and perceptual 
imagery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The United States has a major drug problem. Many of the drugs consumed 
in the U.S. come from or through Mexico in a trade that is organized, mas- 
sive, lucrative, contested by drug cartels, and violent. By the mid-1990’s 
Mexico has emerged as “a principal transit route for South American 
cocaine, a major source of marijuana and heroin, as well as a major sup- 
plier of methamphetamine to the illicit market in the US” (U.S., State, 
1997a: 140). It is estimated that about 70% of cocaine, 20% of heroin, 
50% of marijuana, and 90% of methamphetamines consumed in the U.S. 
enter from or are produced in Mexico. Currently, U.S. government sources 
estimate that as much as 2,500 tons of narcotics cross the border each 
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year ~ or about “five to seven tons of cocaine, marijuana, methamphetamine 
and heroin every day of the year” — only 10% to 15% of which is discovered 
and seized (Washington Post, November 2, 1997: AQ1). The profit from the 
drug trade accruing to Mexican cartels is said to approach 30 billion dollars 
a year (in 1994) (Newsbriefs, 1996). Mexican drug traffickers have eclipsed 
the Colombian crime groups and have emerged as the “premier law 
enforcement threat facing the United States today” (Drug Enforcement 
Administration chief administrator, Thomas A. Constantine, testifying 
before Congress, Feb. 25, 1997; cited in Paeper and Eskridge, 1998: 1).! 

The reality of a 2,000 mile long border and the huge volume of legiti- 
mate border traffic provide numerous opportunities for drug and other 
crime related activities (Nelson, 1998: 1), making cooperation between 
Mexico and the United States essential but also complicated. The border 
has always been porous. It currently has 38 official border crossing sites 
separated in some cases by miles of rugged terrain, many large ‘twin’ 
cities on both sides, and a unique culture which blends Anglo-American, 
Hispanic and Native American values. It is the busiest border in the world. 
In 1996 “75 million cars, 3.5 million trucks and railroad boxcars, and 254 
million people entered the United States from Mexico. At some of the 38 
official border crossings, fewer than 5 percent of the cars and trucks were 
searched for contraband” (Washington Post, November 2, 1997: AQ1). In 
addition, there is the “ticking time bomb” of train traffic which is increas- 
ing dramatically and often flies through the border completely unchecked 
(Interview, DEA agent, May 1998). 

With the growing impact of NAFTA policies, that traffic will increase 
substantially, both in people and in legal and illegal goods. From the occu- 
pational perspective of drug and border police, any enhanced mobility for 
labor and goods will increase the opportunities for crime. NAFTA is 
openly called by Customs and DEA personnel the “North American Drug 


Drug trafficking and related crime across the Mexico—U.S. border has changed in three 
basic ways in recent years. One has been the taking over of drug trafficking by Mexican car- 
tels from Colombian groups. Instead of acting as middle-men distributors, Mexican traffick- 
ers now control the buying, transport and selling of drugs produced in and outside of Mexico. 

The second has been a shift and expansion by organized producers and distributors from 
traditional cash crop drugs (cocaine, heroin, marijuana) toward chemical production, mainly 
methamphetamines. 

The third has been an increasing level of violence among drug producers and distributors, 
within Mexico but also spilling over into the U.S., as organized groups seek to control an 
extremely lucrative trade (Paeper and Eskridge, 1998). 
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Trade Agreement” (Andreas, 1996: 58); other officials rename it the North 
American Trafficking Agreement. 

The U.S. cannot control the flow of drugs alone. It needs help. General 
McCaffrey, the nation’s “drug czar” (as the head of the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy, ONDCP), acknowledged that “Washington’s policies 
to reduce the supply of drugs are a failure... We have made some progress 
on this problem, but we will not resolve it unless cooperation between the 
United States and Mexico is part of the effort....The U.S. cannot possibly 
address this problem by itself” (Washington Post, November 5, 1997: A0Q1).” 
Yet, unable to trust that Mexico will do its share, the U.S. has decided to 
fortify its side of the border. Unilateral and ad hoc provisions have been 
developed to prevent a more open border from improving the prospects for 
drug and other contraband smugglers. The U.S. Customs, for example, has 
required strict security measures of trucking companies seeking expedited 
cargo clearance. New, giant X-ray machines have been developed which can 
scan a truck in one pass. While the markets open the border has become 
ever more closed as the Clinton administration seeks to interdict both drugs 
and illegal immigrants under the auspices of Operation Hard Line. A clear 
sign of the importance of this policy is that “between 1990 and 1996, there 
has been a 65 per cent increase in the number of agents and an 89 per cent 
increase in the number of support staff for the Border Patrol along the south- 
west border” (Andreas, 1996: 62; US, GAO, 1996). 

At first glance, it appears that there is significant and extensive nation- 
to-nation cooperation in the drug war. High level meetings are frequent. 
There exists a bilateral (Mexico-U.S.) High Level Contact Group which 
assesses joint aspects of the drug problem. There have been numerous 
agreements including U.S. assistance in training counternarcotics agents, 
efforts to combat organized crime, advice regarding procedures for money 
laundering investigations, and so forth. The Mexican Attorney General has 
a liaison office in San Antonio. A Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty signed 
in 1987 provides numerous mechanisms for cooperation in criminal cases; 
and mechanisms have also been designed to limit money laundering 


2The war on drugs requires cooperation in the five control strategies espoused and sup- 
ported by the U.S.: source country suppression, the interdiction of drug trafficking overseas 
and at U.S. borders, the control of precursor chemicals, breaking the back of foreign (and 
domestic) organized crime involved in the traffic, and disrupting patterns of money launder- 
ing (including asset recovery) (U.S., White House, 1995, 1997; US, State, 1997a). 
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(Nelson, 1998; Zagaris, 1995/96). Generally, it can be argued that at the 
administrative level cooperation between Mexico and the United States is 
currently at a high point. 

But operational difficulties at the level of police work remain. Coopera- 
tion between Mexican and United States law enforcement agencies is 
minimal, conflicted, and beset by reciprocal accusations of corruption, inef- 
ficiency, cultural arrogance, legal insensitivity, and professional jealousies. 
One high ranking official told us that in his 26 year career with the DEA, 
“relations between the DEA and Mexican officials have never been as 
bad” as they are now (Interview, May 1998).3 

What explains this lack of operational cooperation and the difficulties of 
establishing cross-border working relations to fight a problem which both 
nations acknowledge is a fundamental threat to their societies? We reject 
as inadequate three conventional explanations for the lack of cooperation 
and the consequent inability to stem the flow of drugs into the U.S.: the 
ingenuity and ferocity of drug traffickers who manage to evade and over- 
come the best efforts by U.S. law enforcement to stop their predations; 
massive corruption at all levels of Mexican law enforcement (including the 
military and the judiciary), supported and strengthened by drug money; 
and a lack of political will by Mexico to address the causes of corruption 
or to become serious about fighting the international and domestic war on 
drugs. In terms of these perspectives, the failures of bilateral cooperation 
in the war on drugs are largely the result of Mexico’s various inabilities, 
and of some minor operational and coordination problems in the U.S. 
These perspectives have factual support, but they are not the whole or even 
the most important aspects of the story. 

A recent study by the U.S. government illustrates these three popular 
explanations on why there are few success stories in the war on drugs. It 
concludes that drug traffickers are increasingly sophisticated, heavily 
financed and adaptive; producing and transit countries have “competing 
economic and political policies, inadequate laws, limited resources and 
institutional capabilities, and internal problems such as terrorism and 
civil unrest”. Organizational obstacles in the U.S., “such as inconsistent 


3 Some interviews were conducted by the authors with U.S. and Mexican officials working 
in a wide variety of agencies and positions dealing with drug trafficking. All were promised 
anonymity. Personal interviews by the authors with these individuals will be cited as 
(Interview, date). Other citations from individuals are taken from the sources following the 
quotation in the text. 
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funding, competing foreign policy objectives, organizational and opera- 
tional limitations, and a lack of ways to tell whether or how well counter- 
narcotics efforts are contributing to the goals and objectives of the national 
drug control strategy, and the resulting inability to prioritize the use of lim- 
ited resources,” also limit the effectiveness of drug control. As a result, the 
availability of drugs in the U.S. has not been “materially reduced”. (US, 
GAO, 1997a: 5; US, GAO, 1997b). The methods used by drug traffickers 
are ingenious, creative and persistent. Tunnels have been dug from Mexico 
to U.S. sites, and discovered only by accident. Drugs are hidden in practi- 
cally every commodity legally imported across the border. Smuggling 
routes change almost immediately as border control efforts are undertaken. 
Fences erected at the border, often built with military assistance and sur- 
plus material, are bypassed easily. 

We argue that one cannot explain the lack of cooperation without taking 
three major perceptual and political factors into account: conflicting evalu- 
ations of the causes and impacts of the drug problem; competing nation- 
alisms which produce intense concerns in Mexico about territorial 
sovereignty and a tendency in the U.S. to look at others as the cause of its 
domestic problems; and perceptual imagery. These three factors overlap 
and reinforce Mexican and American policy preferences. Many Mexican 
policies are the logical/psychological responses to U.S. actions which 
affront Mexican sensibilities. In short, the failures of the war on drugs are 
the results of reciprocal Mexico—United States attitudes and actions. 

We use the war on drugs to examine the impacts of nationalism, imagery 
and perceptions of the drug problem on policies preferences and trans- 
border cooperation. We focus heavily on the importance, dynamics and 
impacts of political and perceptual factors because their causes and conse- 
quences are little discussed in analyses of problems of transnational law 
enforcement and cooperation. We cite mostly examples from the work of 
the DEA since it is the agency most directly involved and the dominant 
operational contact between Mexican and U.S. law enforcement in fight- 
ing the drug war in Mexico. 


OBSTACLES TO COOPERATION 


The Politics of Drugs: What is the Problem? 


There exists little consensus, domestically and internationally, on the basic 
causes of the drug problem and how best to control it; in consequence, 
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drug war priorities and policies are inherently friction creating, within the 
U.S. and among the U.S. and its ‘allies’ in this war. International efforts by 
the U.S. are premised on the assumption that the drug problem is a supply 
rather than a demand problem. The criminal, social, and health conse- 
quences of drugs in American society are perceived to be largely caused 
by outsiders who produce and import drugs into the U.S. to seduce unsus- 
pecting Americans, mainly the young, into a lifelong, expensive and destruc- 
tive lifestyle. Given this view, U.S. drug control strategy has focused on 
supply reduction, law enforcement, and deterrence, with less attention and 
money devoted to demand reduction, prevention, education and treatment, 
though there has been some shift in rhetoric and resources to the latter 
areas under the Clinton Administration. 

From this perspective, the U.S. is the victim. Other countries are the 
offenders. They directly support the production and distribution of harmful 
drugs (because drug money has corrupted the system) or fail to allot atten- 
tion and resources to stop drug production, distribution, and trafficking 
within or through their territory. Mexico, or agencies within its govern- 
mental apparatus, are believed to do both. 

In contrast, Mexicans see the drug problem largely as one of demand 
and consumption and Mexico as “the true victim of drug trafficking” 
(President Zedillo, NBC Nightly News, January 4, 1998), a victimization 
caused by the inability of the U.S. to confront and deal with its domestic 
drug problems. Mexico has become a transit country for a large proportion 
of the drugs which meet consumption demands in the U.S. Much of the 
violence, corruption, the militarization of Mexican policing,’ political 
instability, and the decline of the ruling party’s legitimacy, caused largely 
by ineffectiveness and corruption, would not have occurred had it not been 
for the insatiable demands of the American drug consumer. 

Mexico’s domestic drug strategy is based on demand reduction and pre- 
vention. The objective is to reduce drug addiction, production and process- 
ing, through a “comprehensive approach to give attention both to the demand 
and supply of psychotropic substances and narcotics, through preventive 


4For example, by 1996, military officers have been installed “in each of the top 15 com- 
mands at police headquarters [in Mexico City} and at three district station houses that oversee 
operations in the city’s 52 precincts.” Each officer has brought with him army colleagues, in 
the process replacing “virtually the entire command structure of the police.” The entire top 
command of the Federal Judicial police in the state of Chihuahua was replaced by 60 army 
officers in late 1995 (New York Times, June 19, 1996: A4). 
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actions, education, coordination of all levels of government, law enforce- 
ment, community involvement and international solidarity” (Mexico, 1992: 
23). Mexico’s three priorities in international cooperation on drugs are to 
“preserve the population’s physical and mental integrity; protect national 
structures, both political and economical as well as social ones” from 
threat by “a powerful criminal machinery”; and achieve “greater coopera- 
tion and solidarity within the context of international relationships” (Mexico, 
1994: 28). In policy suggestions presented to the U.N. in 1993, Mexico 
stressed five priorities: “reduction of demand,” more effective international 
efforts at eradication, “compatibilization of national legislations, fight 
against organized crime, [and] new financing mechanism to improve inter- 
national cooperation” (pp. 29-30). Both documents also stress the need to 
work with Central American regional programs and neighbors. (In fact, 
these countries are mentioned much more frequently in both plans, by 
name, than is the U.S.) 

Mexico views U.S. demands for action in the drug war as demeaning 
and hypocritical. The U.S. does not do enough to control itself and its 
propensity to consume, because of domestic political and legal concerns, 
but it expects Mexico (and other countries) to put the lives of their officials 
on the line for the U.S., and to suffer the political consequences of helping 
the U.S. 


Competing Nationalisms 


Both Mexico and the United States are populated by nationalistic people 
and this characteristic has a profound impact on their ability to cooperate 
with each other in the drug war. Nationalists value highly the indepen- 
dence, unity, prestige, dignity and well-being of the populace and nation. 
They tend to be highly sensitive to perceived threats to the group, or 
nation, and are more inclined toward extreme stereotypical views of those 
who threaten the nation. Nationalism is important in the drug war in 
that it makes Mexicans extremely sensitive to any indication of outside 
efforts to interfere in matters of national sovereignty and contributes to 
the American unwillingness to engage in a serious examination of the 


5Mexico’s vision is more in tune with that of other western hemisphere states than is the 
US’. The Organization of American States’ plan for 1996 also places demand reduction 
before supply reduction (OAS, 1996: 2). 
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cultural and structural reasons for its seemingly insatiable domestic demand 
for drugs. 

Nationalism in both countries produces very proud and positive self- 
images. U.S. decision-makers and publics see the U.S. as rational, disci- 
plined, able to control its actions and future, well-intentioned and interested 
in the (global) common good, unwilling to be coercive unless absolutely 
necessary, and oriented toward democratic rights. There is little recogni- 
tion by all American decision-makers of the salience and dimensions of 
American nationalism and its impact on American behavior. Americans 
tend to see their responses to problems as objectively necessitated by con- 
ditions which have an effect on the U.S. and its citizens rather than as sub- 
jective, cognitive assessments of realities filtered and distorted through the 
lenses of nationalism and imagery. 

Mexican decision-makers perceive Mexico as a revolutionary, democra- 
tic country, committed to social justice, strong in culture and achievements, 
tolerant of diversity, willing to grapple with its problems but hampered by 
lack of resources, the specter of the hovering giant of the U.S., and inter- 
national constraints. 

Mexico and the United States have a history of nationalistic encounters, 
even though the commonality of nationalistic sentiments is not always 
recognized by the U.S., which sees itself as immune from such emotional 
and child-like behavior and thinking. Much of that often violent history is 
captured and embedded in images and stereotypes of others and of self. 


Perceptual Imagery 


The tendency to perceive others through stereotyped images is a natural 
one and it can deeply complicate diplomacy. People are imperfect infor- 
mation processors. To understand and explain, they need to organize and 
simplify the world. This is true of the international environment as well as 
any other aspect of human existence. Organizing frameworks are used to 
filter information, help people make sense of the world, and guide them in 
decision making. Image theory in political psychology maintains that peo- 
ple organize the international environment in terms of images, or stereo- 
types, of types of states, such as the enemy, ally, imperialist, and colonial 
dependent (R. W. Cottam, 1977; Herrmann, 1985; M. L. Cottam, 1986, 
1994). The operative images in U.S.-Latin American relations have been 
the imperialist image held by Latin Americans of the United States, and 
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the colonial image of Latin America held by Americans (M. L. Cottam, 
1986, 1994). These images have faded some over the years, but still exist 
and have a strong impact on policy predispositions. 

The imperial image is that of a country that is overwhelmingly powerful 
in terms of capability and cultural sophistication to the extent that it is 
believed to have “hidden hand” powers to determine events. It is believed 
to be exploitative in intentions toward the perceiver’s state, and run by a 
small elite. This is a picture of a very powerful and capable country, one 
against whom resistance is futile. Information about the behavior of a 
country so categorized is accepted to the degree that it conforms with this 
picture. This image is typical of Latin American perceptions of the United 
States, and Mexicans are no exception. The U.S. is seen as overbearing, 
aggrandizing, intolerant, paternalistic and pretentious, devious and ulti- 
mately self-interested in a powerful way. In terms of policy, Mexican 
decision-makers see three general problems in dealing with their U.S. 
counterparts: their tendency toward creeping unilateralism even while talk- 
ing the rhetoric of cooperation; paternalism (give them an inch and they 
will go the mile); and the inability for reciprocity. All three tendencies are 
apparent in the history of Mexico—U.S. relations discussed below. 

The colonial image is the opposite. This is a picture of a people who are 
weak in capability, culturally backward, good in intentions but incompe- 
tent, and also run by a small elite. In this image, the assumption is that the 
perceiver’s state, being superior, should guide and instruct the colonial 
people. They are like children and as such cannot be trusted to make and 
implement complex policies. They should follow the decisions of their 
superiors and if they resist they should be punished. One does not negoti- 
ate with naughty children. Historically, this is the colonial image held by 
many American policy makers of Latin American countries and Mexico. 
Mexico is seen as undisciplined, democratic in pretext and not actions, 
unwilling to confront its own problems, non-rational, corrupt, violent, 
unsuccessful, lazy and immature, a feeling captured in the phrase “what 
are they so touchy about?” when the U.S. reasonably suggests reasonable 
policies. 

Today, policy makers at the national level in the U.S. tend to have a 
wide range of images of Mexico. Congressional views of Mexico, for 
example, tend to be largely in the direction of the classic colonial image. 
Others have a much weaker colonial image or a complex, non-stereotyped 
perceptual picture of Mexico. Recognition of Mexican nationalism and the 
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complexity of the image of Mexico seems to vary across the branches of 
the U.S. government. The executive branch has, with some important 
exceptions, tended to have individuals sensitive to Mexican nationalism 
who hold a fairly complex view of that country and its people. 

When nationalism and images combine, particular patterns of behavior 
tend to emerge. Nationalists are highly sensitive to threats and see the 
nation, the in-group, in highly positive terms. Mexican nationalists who 
also see the U.S. as an imperialist are very wary of any U.S. proposition 
that may imply a challenge to sovereignty, dignity, or prestige. They will 
assume, given the image of the U.S., that behind U.S. suggestions is a 
challenge to their own independence and sovereignty. They will also resent 
any indication that they are not treated as equals by the U.S., because of 
the importance of maintaining a positive sense of the group (the nation), 

U.S. decision makers, on the other hand, will be inclined to assume that 
their own motives are understood and respected by others, that they can 
and should determine the course of action all members of the western 
hemisphere should take toward common problems, and that if there are 
problems in the U.S. which have transnational links, someone else is respon- 
sible. Rather than acknowledge group (that is, American) weaknesses, a 
scapegoat tends to be identified. 

These perceptual factors have had a strong influence on patterns of 
cooperation on the political/strategic, nation-to-nation level, but are increas- 
ingly understood and minimized at the executive level. Nationalism and 
imagery, though, continue to bedevil transnational relations and efforts at 
cooperation at the agency to agency, at the operational and tactical level. 

Mexican nationalism is intensely sensitive to any perceived effort by 
non-nationals to exercise power or decision making authority on Mexican 
soil. Any such action is perceived as a challenge to the authority of 
the Mexican state, is associated with the history of invasion to which 
Mexicans are very sensitive, and is simply not acceptable. This is a matter 
of general principle in Mexico’s foreign policy. Non-interference in the 
affairs of others is expected of all and required of Mexico itself. Mexico, 
as a Sovereign equal to the U.S., insists that relations between the countries 
be conducted by established international principles and norms. If the U.S. 
wants Mexico to assist the U.S. in crime control policies (or any other pol- 
icy area), such agreements should be negotiated, abided by, and enforced 
equally on both sides. 
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International narcotics matters offer plenty of opportunities for threat to 
these sensitivities in that cooperation among the various countries involved 
implies at a minimum an overlap of law enforcement activity. Mexicans 
are very cautious about that interaction. They believe that if concessions 
on Mexican sovereignty are made on the drug issue, the U.S. will soon be 
making similar demands in other issue areas, such as immigration, trade or 
environmental regulation. That is not acceptable. Reuter and Ronfeldt 
(1992) argue that the declaration of narcotics production and trafficking as 
a national security issue by Mexico was based not only on concerns about 
the narcos’ violation of Mexican sovereignty, but also because it suspected 
that the U.S. would pressure Mexico for permission to interfere with strict 
Mexican sovereignty. The Mexican preference for eradication rather than 
interdiction in the 1970’s is a reflection of a desire not to open Mexican 
territory to the presence of by U.S. law enforcement personnel. Although 
Mexico has accepted DEA training, along with U.S. equipment and aid, it 
remains extremely important that this not translate into decision making 
authority. Mexicans will decide how the drug war works in Mexico. This 
has frustrated American policy makers who have long wanted Mexico to 
follow the American approach to international narcotics control (Ruiz- 
Cabajias, 1992: 154). A high-ranking Mexican police official, with long 
experience working at the border, stated that what Mexico wants is “coor- 
dination, not cooperation” (Interview, May 1997). Coordination is among 
equals; cooperation implies structure and decision-making authority, and 
the official ‘knew’ that the U.S. would insist on being in charge. 

The nationalistic sensitivity attached to Mexican sovereignty and the 
American propensity to disparage it are nicely illustrated in the ‘helicopter 
case’. In 1995, after Mexico agreed to resume accepting helicopters from 
the U.S., a U.S. study group visited Mexico’s existing helicopter fleet, 
which had been accepted prior to 1992, and found it in disarray.® The 
group recommended that Mexico supplement UH-1H helicopters with 
UH-60 helicopters which were both faster and had greater range. 
However, no Mexican pilots had been trained to fly these helicopters; the 
U.S. proposed that United States Customs agents fly the helicopters in 
Mexico until Mexican pilots were available. This suggestion infuriated 
Mexican officials, one of whom noted that “when the gringos offer you the 


®Some of the helicopters had also been used, in contravention of agreements, to ferry 
Mexican troops to the state of Chiapas during the 1994 uprising (US, GAO, 1997c: 16) 
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hand of cooperation, you’ve got to be careful. They may take everything 
you’ve got.” The offer of new helicopters was rejected until the pilot prob- 
lem could be resolved. A U.S. official familiar with the negotiation com- 
mented that Mexican officials “are very adept at reading us. They see that 
we want them to take the helicopters and they’ve figured out that it will 
get the gringos off their back.” In the long run, “they’ll get new heli- 
copters, everyone will declare victory, and nothing will happen. Unless 
there is a complete overhaul of the Mexican police, they’ll be flying 
cocaine around with those helicopters” (New York Times, 9/13: A3).’ 

All matters concerning the operation of U.S. law enforcement person- 
nel on Mexican soil are also evaluated under the umbrella of protecting 
Mexico’s territorial sovereignty. These include permitting border crossings 
by U.S. law enforcement personnel engaged in hot pursuit of criminals, 
which Mexico has refused to allow, overflights of Mexican territory by 
USS. intelligence aircraft tracking drug traffickers, which was agreed upon 
only after difficult and complex negotiations under the careful scrutiny of 
Mexican nationalists (Reuter and Ronfeldt, 1992), and the issue of permit- 
ting DEA agents to carry weapons on Mexican soil. This Jast has been a 
particularly sticky issue, in that it provides a clash-point for Mexican 
nationalism and long-standing resentment by DEA agents (much of it 
fuelled by the murder of DEA agent Enrique Camarena, see below). 
Mexico is repeatedly asked to permit the DEA to carry weapons, and 
repeatedly refuses. 


MEXICO AND THE U.S.: POLITICS, NATIONALISM AND 
IMAGERY IN THE WAR ON DRUGS 


Historical Background 


Mexico has waged its own war on drugs since the early twentieth century 
(Toro, 1995). The U.S. has expressed concern about narcotics coming into 
the U.S. from Mexico periodically during the century, establishing early 
on a pattern of pressuring Mexico to adopt a policy towards narcotics sim- 
ilar to that of the U.S. (Craig, 1989: 72). Narcotics became a major issue 


7 The UH-1H helicopters were finally delivered in 1996 and 1997, but had “limited utility 
for some counter-narcotics missions, and delays in delivering spare parts for these helicopters 
have resulted in operational rates of between 35 and 54 percent” (Nelson, 1998: 2). 
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in U.S.—-Mexican relations, however, in the 1960’s with the extraordinary 
growth in U.S. demand. In 1969, the Nixon administration unilaterally 
launched Operation Intercept which completely disrupted legitimate tran- 
sit across the border. It caused a severe strain in bilateral relations and was 
quickly replaced by a new, more mutually determined policy, called Opera- 
tion Cooperation. The two operations set the standards for U.S.-Mexican 
narcotics policies, ranging from coercive unilateral U.S. policies to bilat- 
eral agreements resulting from U.S. pressure and insistence on addressing 
the U.S. drug problem through supply oriented operations. They also 
resulted in the introduction of U.S. DEA agents into Mexico (Friman, 
1995). U.S. pressures have increased Mexico’s attention to the drug indus- 
try: Consumption may be a U.S. problem, but as U.S. demand has grown 
and the drug industry changed, the impact on Mexico’s political and jus- 
tice system has raised concerns about narcotrafficking to the level of a 
national security issue for Mexico. One-third of Mexico’s defense budget 
is directed at drug control and it was declared a national security issue in 
1987 by President de la Madrid (Toro, 1995: 33). 

Mexico accepted U.S. aid and technology in its war on drugs, with a 
preference for an eradication approach, in the late 1970’s. By focusing on 
eradication Mexico was able to lessen the need for interdiction® which, 
particularly along the border, would have involved a much greater U.S. 
presence in Mexico’s anti-narcotics efforts. The United States provided 
helicopters, airplanes, and training for Mexican pilots. In addition, DEA 
agents were permitted in Mexico. Mexico used its military more than the 
Mexican Federal Judicial Police to carry out the eradication campaign. 
Mexico also modeled its anti-narcotics police on the DEA. As the nar- 
cotics industry changed during the 1980’s, Mexico went from a source 
country for heroin and marijuana to a transit country for cocaine from the 
Andes. Interdiction and increased Mexican border control efforts then 
became essential. Mexican policy was also affected by the economic 
downturn of the 1980’s and again in 1994 as well as the pervasive efforts 
of the drug industry to use its vast resources in the corruption of Mexico’s 
criminal justice system. Throughout, U.S. demand remained powerful as 
did Mexican sensitivity to sovereignty. Mexico rejected U.S. suggestions 


8 Of course, eradication, given the powerful chemicals used and the their often inaccurate if 
not indiscriminate application by airborne spraying, can lead to long-term environmental and 
health damages. 
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for collaboration deemed threatening to Mexican territorial integrity (such 
as joint border patrols allowing incursions across borders by U.S. law 
enforcement personnel in pursuit of narcos). 

Cooperation on the nation-to-nation level involves broad strategic issues. 
Included in these are bilateral assistance programs whereby the United 
States provides material and financial aid for Mexico in the war on drugs, 
the matter of corruption in the Mexican criminal justice system (the reso- 
lution of which is considered crucial by the U.S., but which would require 
strong measures by the Mexican government), the impact of each nation’s 
policies on aspects of the narcotics industry such as precursor chemical 
availability, money laundering, information exchange, etc., and broader 
cooperation throughout the hemisphere in the war on drugs. Nationalism 
has implications for each of these issues on both sides of the border. 

American decision making in the drug domain is controlled by the exec- 
utive branch and at this level responses to issues raised by Mexico have 
been increasingly empathetic, if not sympathetic, to Mexican nationalism. 
One indication of the Clinton administration’s sensitivity to Mexican 
nationalism involves extradition. The administration allows this to be gov- 
erned by legal norms rather than permitting it to be highly politicized, in 
recognition of the sanctity of Mexico’s constitution. It also negotiated the 
Treaty to Prohibit Transborder Abductions in 1994.° This reflects under- 
standing of Mexican concerns about foreign incursions into its sovereign 
territory, as in the Alvarez Machain case (see below). ; 

Another important reflection of the increased sensitivity to nationalism 
and complexity of image is the Administration’s willingness to work with 
Mexican officials through the High Level Contact Group (HLCG), estab- 
lished in 1996. This group, divided into five topical areas, is designed to 
develop jointly tactical responses to different issues within the narcotics 
arena. Importantly, high level officials from both sides meet regularly, and 
in both countries, to discuss tactics. This is not only appreciated by the 
Mexicans, but it is an approach that reflects a high level American under- 
standing of Mexican nationalism. Mexicans want to be treated as equals 
and in this group they are. They must be in control of tactical decisions 
affecting Mexico and in this group they are. The first report issued by the 


°Mexico’s constitution prohibits extradition of Mexican nationals except in cases of 
“exceptional circumstances.” Mexico regularly extradites people with dual U.S. and Mexican 
citizenship, but has only extradited three Mexican nationals as of late 1997 under the excep- 
tional circumstances clause. 
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High Level Contact Group in May, 1997 does indeed reflect some 
Mexican concerns, such as production of both narcotics and precursor 
chemicals in the U.S. as well as money laundering there. A report on “a 
joint U.S.—Mexico binational drug strategy” was issued in February 1998 
(Nelson, 1998: 4). 


Certification 


But sensitivity to Mexican nationalism is not uniform, even at the national 
level. One issue which inflames nationalism on both sides is certification. 
Mexico refuses to recognize the certification process, regarding it as a vio- 
lation of international law, and certainly as an illustration of American 
arrogance and imperialism. It threatens sovereignty but, most importantly, 
the certification process is infuriating to Mexican nationalists. 
Certification is the judgment by the U.S. of the extent to which drug 
producing and/or transitting countries have made a serious effort or have: 


...-met the goals and objectives of the United Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances including action on such issues as illicit cultiva- 
tion, production, distribution, sale transport and financing, and money laundering, asset 
seizure, extradition, mutual legal assistance, law enforcement and transit cooperation, precur- 
sor chemical control, and demand reduction; accomplished the goals described in an applica- 
ble bilateral narcotics agreement with the United States, or a multilateral agreement; and taken 
legal and law enforcement measures to prevent and punish public corruption — especially by 
senior government officials — that facilitates the production, processing, or shipment of nar- 
cotic and psychotropic drugs and other controlfed substances, or that discourages the investi- 
gation or prosecution of such acts (U.S., Department of State, 1997a: 34; also Storrs, 1997). 


Mandatory sanctions, if a country is judged wanting and is decertified, 
include: (a) suspension of at least 50% of U.S. assistance for the current year, 
with the exception of humanitarian aid, emergency (disaster) and interna- 
tional narcotics control aid; (b) 100% suspension of aid for following 
years; (c) a required U.S. vote against loans for the decertified country by 
multilateral development banks. Discretionary sanctions include: (a) denial 
of preferential tariff treatment under existing acts; (b) duty increases of up 
to 50% on currently free or subject to duty exports or; (c) curtailment of 
air transportation and traffic between the U.S. and the country in question; 
and (d) withdrawal of any pre-clearance customs arrangements. Mandatory 
sanctions imposed on different countries in 1997 will lead to a loss of 
about 17 million dollars in aid, including one million for military training 
(Perl et al., 1997: 3-4). 
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The 1986 Anti-Drug Abuse Act which initiated the certification process 
also declared it a crime to make and market drugs outside of the United 
States with the ultimate aim of exporting them to the US., and asserted the 
right of the U.S. to reach beyond its border to control such crimes. American 
officials dismiss Mexican objections to being “graded,” as is illustrated by 
the following remarks by DEA Chief Administrator Thomas Constantine: 


This whole criteria for whether they are effective or not, by the way, is built on a 1988 United 
Nations treaty. There’s nothing new in the certification process; it’s all the things that every 
country promised to do in 1988. So the standard is not unreasonable, and I think, properly 
used. In the instances I’ve seen, the certification process was extremely effective, [as in 
Colombia]. It is not necessarily a negative, it’s just that we say to the country, ‘Look, if you 
are going to have organized criminals in your nation who are going to direct massive criminal 
activity in the United States, unless you cooperate fully, you will not be one of our closest 
friends’ — which is not an unreasonable feeling (Constantine, 1997: 10). 


In short, the U.S. does not seek to coerce others; it merely assists other 
“governments in recognizing the potential threat posed by the narcotics 
industry” (U.S., White House, 1995: 102) — as if they could not see that 
themselves. The colonial image of Mexico is readily apparent in certifica- 
tion policy. By requiring cooperation with the U.S. or abiding by the 
United Nation’s 1988 Convention Against Hlicit Traffic in Narcotics and 
Psychotropic Substances the U.S. gives itself the authority to determine 
not only if other countries are doing what the U.S. wants, for the benefit of 
U.S. citizens, but also determining their compliance with the United 
Nations agreement. This “master of the universe” position is fully in line 
with the colonial image of others as inferiors who must be instructed and 
guided. From the Mexican perspective this is a product of U.S. imperial- 
ism. Their position is that the United States has no right to act on behalf of 
the United Nations as an enforcer of the convention and that in doing so 
the U.S. violates international law. Mexico is fully aware what inter- 
national conventions it has agreed to, but it does not need the U.S. to 
remind it. It is not compliance with the convention that is at issue, but the 
assertion by the United States that it has the right to decide who is and 
who is not in compliance with international conventions and the concomi- 
tant authority to punish others for transgressions of international law, as 
unilaterally determined by the U.S. (a claim which, if made by others 
about U.S. behavior, would be rejected summarily by the U.S.). 

Mexico has been threatened with decertification a number of times but 
the 1997 process was particularly contentious. Only two weeks before 
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certification decisions were to be made in the U.S., Mexico announced the 
arrest of General Jestis Gutiérrez Rebollo, the head of the national drug- 
agency, for drug corruption. Mexico’s certification suddenly became a 
major political problem in Washington, although the Gutiérrez affair was a 
catalyst rather than the sole basis for the problem. Mexico was already 
being criticized for insufficient efforts to control drug trafficking and to 
halt corruption. Apparently, the State Department’s International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) Bureau, then headed by Robert 
Gelbard, advocated decertification, but this was overruled higher up in the 
decision making hierarchy. After the Clinton administration certified 
Mexico, with the caveat, pronounced by Clinton, that “Mexico has a seri- 
ous drug problem” (Washington Post, March 2, 1997), Congress leaped 
into the fray. 

In Congressional hearings on Mexico’s certification, Mexico was blamed 
for poisoning American youth. Proclaiming the intended Congressional 
move to decertify Mexico “tough, but fair,’ members of Congress sought 
to teach Mexico a lesson with decertification. It would, according to 
Senator Diane Feinstein, “send a strong signal to Mexico and the world 
that the United States will not tolerate lack of cooperation in the fight 
against narcotics” (Feinstein, 1997: 3). Mexico was repeatedly described 
as rampantly corrupt and the source of most of the drugs coming into the 
U.S. The United States was said to have a duty and a right to correct 
Mexican behavior. Senator Trent Lott, speaking before the Senate on 
March 20, 1997, stated that “we have a right” to have Mexican nationals 
extradited to face charges in the U.S. and to have DEA agents carry weapons 
in Mexico (Congressional Record, March 20, 1997: $2577). 

In a compromise, the House gave the Clinton administration 90 days to 
provide evidence that Mexico had made substantial progress in cooperat- 
ing with U.S. drug control efforts and in cleaning up corruption. Specifi- 
cally, they demanded that Mexico allow more U.S. law enforcement agents 
into Mexico, permit agents to carry weapons, end corruption in Mexico’s 
counter-narcotics agencies, extradite Mexicans to the U.S., improve air- 
way security, and permit the U.S. Coast Guard to chase traffickers and stop 
them in Mexican waters (Washington Post, March 13, 1997). Otherwise, 
decertification would follow. 

Mexican responses to the certification issue demonstrate the powerful 
emotions that accompany a threat to nationalist values. Their anger is 
expressed in the press and in person..Not only are they infuriated by the 
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arrogance of the United States in “grading” other countries, but some 
would prefer complete decertification to conditional certification, regard- 
ing the latter as a message equal to a parent telling a child that they were 
bad, but with good behavior can be forgiven. The Mexican Congress voted 
unanimously to condemn certification in principle as an insult to national 
sovereignty (Washington Post, February 28, 1997). Mexican officials spec- 
ulated that if decertification had occurred, Mexico would have expelled all 
the DEA agents from its soil (Interviews, March, 1997). They regard the 
public condemnation of Mexican corruption in Congressional debates on 
March 13, 1997 to be an insult to every honest Mexican, of which, they 
note, there are many. They condemn American hypocrisy, noting that most 
of the marijuana consumed in the U.S. is grown in the U.S. (Washington 
Post, February 28, 1997). 

Finally, they consider it remarkable that their American counterparts 
would tell them that they need to understand U.S. politics, specifically the 
role of Congress, and not take all the Mexico-bashing seriously, while 
simultaneously expecting Mexicans to respond without consideration of 
Mexican politics. It would not have been possible for Mexican officials to 
fail to condemn the United States, given the power of Mexican national- 
ism. As one official expressed it, Mexican “...society as a whole will 
react very angrily to the decision, and the government will have to reflect 
that. There is no way the government is going to say to its citizens, ‘we’ve 
been defamed, but don’t worry about it” That’s not going to happen” 
(Washington Post, February 28, 1997: 16). 


Controlling the Illegal Arms Trade 


Another example of non-reciprocity is the traffic in arms. Mexican offi- 
cials have complained repeatedly that a central problem in controlling nar- 
cotics is weaponry. Drug cartels operating in Mexico acquire the vast 
majority of their weapons in the United States, but American policy mak- 
ers respond to this by saying that the arms flow is due to Mexican demand. 
Mexicans regard this as another instance of American hypocrisy — American 
drug consumption is due to Mexican supply, not American demand, but 
Mexican weapons acquisition is due to Mexican demand, not American 
supply. 

More importantly, this unrecognized double standard is a nice reflection 
of American nationalism. Not only is someone else to blame for the 
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problem, to wit, Mexican cartels which want the weapons, but by blaming 
someone else Mexican influence can be kept out of American politics, 
which is what nationalistic Americans would want. Moreover, to address 
the issue seriously would require confronting the Nation Rifle Association 
and other lobbies, which would mean that not only is Mexico influencing 
American policy, but politics as well, and outside interference in American 
politics is strongly disliked, as is typical of nationalistic people. Mexico is 
expected to accept U.S. input into Mexican politics and policies, but has 
no claim to interfere in American domestic affairs. 

Resolving this issue will not be easy. The signing of an agreement in the 
Organization of American States regarding illegal weapons trafficking in 
November, 1997 required only that the United States enforce vigorously 
existing legislation. The 28 signatories agreed that all arms manufactured 
within their borders carry indelible markings (number and manufacturer) 
to allow tracing, and to maintain an “effective licensing system for all 
weapons imports and exports” (New York Times, November 15, 1997: A8). 
Nevertheless, it is an important reflection of the utility of multilateral fora 
and agreements in defusing some of the nationalistic passions embedded 
in some issue areas. 

At the same time, however, the High Level Contact Group report of 
May 1997 relegated the discussion of firearms trafficking to an appendix 
and danced around the demand-supply issue. While it acknowledged that 
“[ijllegal trafficking in U.S.-sourced firearms has facilitated criminal activ- 
ity in these countries, as it does domestically,” it attributes causality first 
and foremost to the 2,000 mile border and to the demand for guns “in the 
context of [Mexico’s] restrictive gun laws, thriving cross-border crime, 
and ample supply of U.S. arms” (HLCG, 1997: 89). Nowhere in the evalu- 
ation and prescription for the prevention of arms trafficking is there a dis- 
cussion of lax weapons regulation in the United States. Indeed, tight 
regulation in Mexico, rather than poor regulation in the U.S., is specified 
as a cause of the flow of illegal weapons across the border.!° 


0The U.S. supported recent efforts by the U.N. to tighten, slightly, international controls 
on the legal arms trade. Predictably, the National Rifle Association denounced the proposed 
agreements as “meddling in the internal affairs of the United States” and as “‘an attack on the 
US. Constitution.” American officials acknowledged that throughout the negotiations process 
“the Clinton Administration has taken care no to offend the rifle association” but, of course, 
to no avail (New York Times, April 30, 1998: A10). 
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Aid and Training Assistance 


The U.S. conducts numerous international aid and training assistance pro- 
grams, in all parts of the world (Marenin, 1997), including, of course, 
Mexico. Much of this aid is funded through the International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) Bureau in the Department of State, 
and is justified by two main goals: the suppression of international (orga- 
nized) crime, including drug trafficking, and the promotion of democratic 
forms of policing and justice administration in recipient countries. 

INL goals for 1998 were to “disrupt /dismantle Mexico-based trafficking 
organizations; reduce/eliminate cultivation of drug crops and production of 
illicit drugs; prevent money laundering through Mexico financial system; 
promote Administration of Justice reform and modernization of the crimi- 
nal justice system; improve bilateral U.S./Mexico law enforcement coop- 
eration” through a program focus on “strengthening Mexico’s criminal 
justice system and institutions; improving the capabilities of Mexican 
counternarcotics personnel; improving interdiction results; enhancing erad- 
ication campaign (training/tech assist); combatting money laundering and 
chemical diversion.’ INL claimed these accomplishments: the “engage- 
ment of Mexico in more cooperative effort than ever before,” and “mea- 
sures against financial crimes” had been strengthened (U.S., Department 
of State, 1997b: 21/22). 

Aid to Mexico has supported the creation of aid interdiction programs 
along the border (the Northern Border Response Force); provided material 
support for Bilateral Border Task Forces which were established, begin- 
ning in 1997, to enhance cross border cooperation; paid for training for 
Mexican police, judicial and military personnel in crime detection and 
investigation, money laundering skills, or pilot and mechanic training. The 
FBI conducts the Mexican/American Law Enforcement Training Program 
(MALET). Five sessions were held in 1996 for 150 Mexican students 
(FBI, 1997, mimeo). During the Bush and Salinas administrations, Mexico 
implemented drug check points at its southern border. The U.S. paid 
Mexico for this effort (Dunn, 1996: 101). 

Another developing area of nation-to-nation cooperation that is new, and 
purposefully sheltered from the impact of nationalism, is training of Mexican 
military personnel by American military personnel in counternarcotics tac- 
tics. Because of ineffectiveness and corruption in the police, the Mexican 
military are now designated the lead agency in the war on drugs until 
Mexico can reform its police and criminal justice systems. The curriculum 
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is not a simple law enforcement one, either. It includes helicopter assault 
tactics as well as urban and rural warfare (Washington Post, February 26, 
1998). It is clear that both American and Mexican officials are concerned 
about Mexican nationalistic outrage at the extent to which Mexican officers 
are being trained and the level of aid flowing from the U.S. The program is 
downplayed to offset potential Mexican public objections and the U.S. has 
agreed, in this case, not to monitor the performance of those receiving train- 
ing, in deference to Mexican nationalism. Mexican officials stated that any 
monitoring would be “completely unacceptable. The government cannot 
accept any limitation on the use of its troops, just because they spent 12 
weeks training in the United States ... The army has more of a role in fight- 
ing drug trafficking than even the Mexican government would like, but we 
are a sovereign nation.” (Washington Post, February 26, 1998). 


The Camarena Affair and its Aftermath 


Mexico—United States relations hit a crisis point in 1985 when DEA agent 
Enrique Camarena was tortured and murdered in Mexico by narcos and/ 
or corrupt Mexican police with ties to the traffickers. DEA and Depart- 
ment of Justice officials reacted with fury at Camarena’s murder and the 
Mexican reaction to the American reaction. Although most suspects in the 
case were brought to trial in Mexico, two were arrested in Mexico and, 
through collaboration between Mexican police and DEA agents, brought 
to the U.S. The DEA had paid Mexican nationals to abduct and deliver 
Humberto Alvarez Machain, a doctor suspected of involvement in the tor- 
ture of Camarena, to the U.S. Ultimately, the Alvarez Machain case was 
appealed all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court which upheld (U.S. v. 
Alvarez Machain, 112 S.Ct. 2188, 1992) the abduction in 1992. The 
Supreme Court found the action to be legal under the existing extradition 
treaty between the U.S. and Mexico, thereby also asserting a U.S. right to 
take extraterritorial legal action, which was previously considered a viola- 
tion of international law (Nadelmann, 1993: 447). The Court’s decision 
was condemned by Canada, the U.N. working group on arbitrary deten- 
tions and the Inter-American Judicial Committee of the Organization of 
American States (Deflem, 1997: 14). 

Alvarez Machain was tried and acquitted in Los Angeles, on a proce- 
dural motion for acquittal for insufficient evidence, in December 1992, 
The presiding judge castigated the prosecution for bringing this case on 
flimsy evidence. By 1994, because of the political storms raised by the 
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case, Mexico and the U.S. agreed to a draft treaty to prohibit further trans- 
border abductions. 

When the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the legality of the abduction in 
1992, Mexico retaliated by banning U.S. drug control activities, re-empha- 
sizing the prohibition on DEA agents carrying weapons on Mexican soil, 
and by announcing the “Mexicanization” of the drug war. In a nationalistic 
response to perceived threat to national sovereignty, it was decided that 
Mexico would not accept U.S. drug control assistance and would take 
complete responsibility for drug control policies and practices in Mexico. 
U.S. aid was ultimately resumed in 1996 following an agreement between 
Presidents Clinton and Zedillo (U.S., Department of State, 1998). 

To U.S. drug enforcement agencies, the Supreme Court’s decision con- 
firmed the correctness of their view and actions, which they had engaged 
in for agency and national interests (drug traffickers and corrupt police 
simply cannot be allowed to get away with murdering a DEA agent). To 
Mexico, the decision confirmed the willingness of the U.S. to act unilater- 
ally, even against legal agreements; and, secondly, confirmed the view that 
law was at the service of politics in the U.S. 

U.S. drug policy became more nationalistic and unilateral than ever 
after the Camarena murder. The U.S. policy instruments used in the bilat- 
eral drug war became increasingly militarized (e.g., Kraska, 1997), which, 
it can be argued, is an indication of heightened nationalistic sensitivities 
on the U.S. side. Not only is the use of the military instrument a sign of 
intensified threat perceptions, it is also an instrument to be relied on when 
quick results and diminished interference by critics is important. 
Americans, in particular, understand their own military power to be excep- 
tionally effective in achieving their goals. Moreover, in a weak state such 
as the U.S., it is one of the few instruments that the executive branch has 
exceptional control over. Thus, it speaks for “the state.” Operation Alliance, 
which was created to coordinate civilian police and armed forces planning 
and operations on the U.S. side of the Mexico—U.S. border, exemplifies the 
militarization of the drug war (Dunn, 1996: 113; also Cooksey and 
Wagner, 1995; In Motion Magazine, 1997; Mendel, 1995). Mexican agen- 
cies and officials were not asked to participate in Operation Alliance.!! 


"Tn contrast, a similar effort — Project North Star — to coordinate border control programs 
and policies within the US and across the border with Canada included Canadian military and 
police officials from the beginning of the planning and implementation stages (Knorr, 1995). 
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Operational Cooperation 


Cooperation on the ground is the domain of tactics: what kinds of cooper- 
ative programs should be developed, what should the U.S. ask for in terms 
of access to Mexican territory, what equipment is needed to fight narcotics 
production and trafficking in Mexico, and what kind of intelligence and 
training are necessary? The central U.S. agency involved in agency to 
agency cooperation in drug enforcement is the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration. However, about fifty federal agencies, mostly the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), Customs Service, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI), Coast Guard, and Department of Defense, are also 
involved (US, GAO, 1997c). 

On the operational level American law enforcement officials regularly 
cross the border to work in Mexico and routinely manage to offend 
Mexican nationalism. Those who deal with the seamier side of the drug 
war, such as the DEA, are more inclined to the colonial image, and make 
statements and demands reflective of it and neglectful of Mexican nation- 
alism and pride.'? This tendency is augmented by the nature of their job, 
that is, they implement tactics rather than set broad national policy and 
cannot see the implications of their logical tactical suggestions for the 
broader picture of nationalism. 

The DEA simply cannot cooperate with the Mexican police (although 
agents can with specific ‘cleared’ Mexican partners), and much of that 
inability can be attributed to enormous contempt for Mexico and enor- 
mous pride in America. Moreover, despite the passage of time, the DEA 
has neither forgotten nor forgiven the Camarena murder. The lack of coop- 
eration between the DEA and its Mexican counterparts is reflected in the 
fact that the DEA has no offices on the immediate Mexican side of the 
border (the closest one being in Monterrey, Mexico). A recent Washington 
Post report argues that “at a time when top U.S. and Mexican officials — 
including Presidents Bill Clinton and Ernesto Zedillo — boast of unprece- 
dented cooperation between the United States and Mexico in the war on 


' This assertion is based on published statements by DEA administrators, some interviews 
and the observations of others. The DEA is strongly affected by its working definition of the 
problem and the nature of the job, with nationalism and imagery secondary factors. The DEA 
believes in the war on drugs and its foreign origins. “The drug related crime and violence that 
plagues American communities can be traced to the crime syndicates headquartered in for- 
eign countries. Other countries are involved in” cultivating, manufacturing and transporting 
drugs into the U.S. and in laundering profits from these transactions (DEA, 1996: 26). 
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drugs, anti-drug agents along both sides of the 2,000 mile border complain 
there has never been more distrust or less cooperation at the operational 
level” (November 5, 1997: A1). 

Few American and Mexican agents at the border know one another, nor 
do they share intelligence, radio frequencies, or training exercises. There is 
no doubt that American agents regard Mexican agents through a strong 
and contemptuous stereotype. Mexican local law enforcement officials are, 
according to one U.S. Border Patrol officer, regarded as “Barney Fife 
types”!> (Andersen, 1995: 166) and federal judicial police are simply and 
ineluctably corrupt. Mexicans, on the other hand, have an imperialist 
stereotype of American officials at the border who are perceived as hiding 
their own corruption by blaming Mexicans. As one federal judicial agent 
put it, “they want to put all the blame on this side, they want to say that we 
are the corrupted ones. But everyone knows that Amado Carrillo {a drug 
trafficker] bought people on both sides” (Washington Post, November 5, 
1997). 

In the last three years the two governments have entered into several 
cross-border agreements requiring cooperation. None have worked. They 
agreed to establish special units along the border in Mexico which would 
be given American intelligence information, something they have been 
reluctant to do for fear it would merely be used to benefit the drug traffick- 
ers. That program has been hampered by lack of cooperation. Mexico did 
not provide money for new drug enforcement units for the border leaving 
agents without equipment, including cars. Meanwhile, there have been 
reports of a failure by the U.S. to provide equipment in good working con- 
dition for Mexico’s war on drugs (New York Times, March 19, 1998, A5). 
The U.S. and Mexico bickered over whether Americans would be allowed 
to carry weapons for self-defense. And, “on the rare occasions when the 
United States turned to the teams to help capture major traffickers, the 
traffickers were often warned of the raids and allowed to escape...” 
(New York Times, April 24, 1997: A9).!4 


Barney Fife was a character in the American television situation comedy Andy of 
Mayberry. He was a puny, bumbling, inept, and self-important deputy sheriff in a small town. 
The reference is a contemptuous slur. 

14 While traditional drug law enforcement agents are reluctant to cooperate, non-traditional 
actors often underplay their own cooperation to avoid inciting Mexican nationalist anger, 
particularly about the sovereignty of Mexican soil. The same Washington Post series gave the 
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Dealing with Corruption 


Like it or not, the DEA must interact with Mexican police and therefore 
runs headlong into the problem of corruption. This is a serious problem, as 
the Mexican government admits. Within its occupational perspective, it is 
not surprising that the DEA reacts to corruption in ways that are com- 
pletely understandable from a cop’s law enforcement perspective, but that 
are deeply offensive to Mexican nationalism. Corruption in the Mexican 
criminal justice system clearly is humiliating to proud and honest Mexicans. 
Repeated stories from DEA officials complaining about Mexican corrup- 
tion are thus inflammatory, particularly comments by the DEA Chief 
Administrator Constantine, to the effect that “there is not one single law 
enforcement institution in Mexico with whom DEA has a trusting relation- 
ship” (Congressional Record, House, March 13, 1997: H961). Moreover, 
the U.S. even requested that DEA agents be permitted to vet Mexican drug 
agents, including administering polygraph tests. President Zedillo’s response 
was predictable: ‘‘‘That’s ridiculous! Imagine if I told President Clinton 
that we want to have hearings in Mexico to accept his Attorney General! 
I mean that’s ridiculous’” (Dillon, 1997: 4). 

When Mexican drug czar General Gutiérrez Rebollo was arrested and 
charged with corruption in 1997 the impact was enormous. The Mexican 
government dismantled its primary drug enforcement agency, the National 
Institute for the Combat of Drugs and reconstructed its civilian anti-drug 
law enforcement institutions. It now has a Special Prosecutory’s Office of 
Drug Crimes (Fiscalia Especializado para Atencion Delitos contra la Salud, 
FEADS). FEADS is part of the office of the Mexican Attorney General. 
Clearly, one obstacle to cooperation between U.S. drug law enforcement 
agencies and their Mexican counterparts is the fact that FEADS is so new. 
Agents are now vetted through psychological examinations, drug tests, and 
scrutiny of their personal finances. Nevertheless, the underlying problems 
of low pay scales, the extraordinary ability of drug operatives to bribe and 
even recruit young people to become police officers makes the DEA con- 
tinuously suspicious and unwilling to share information with Mexican 
anti-drug forces (Los Angeles Times, November 3, 1997). 


example of good cooperation between the Mexican Navy, U.S. Coast Guard and Customs 
Service in interdicting Mexican speedboats loaded with marijuana along the Gulf of Mexico. 
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U.S. agencies have attempted to sidestep Mexican corruption by creating 
Mexican counterparts, by finding and training a few “good men” they can 
then interact with. In the words of James S. Milford, Acting Deputy 
Administrator of the DEA, testifying before Congress, “Mexican law 
enforcement need[s] to be staffed with high-caliber, trustworthy individuals 
who are deeply committed to drug control efforts” (DEA, 1997: 7). An 
American drug enforcement official said “you can do an enormous amount 
with a few dozen agents. You need to know that you’re not going to be sold 
out every time you turn your back.” The DEA and the FBI began training 
small groups of “12 to 15 carefully screened officers” to be the counter- 
parts to American agents in bilateral task forces in three twin cities. But the 
Mexican government, because of “nationalist politics and bureaucratic 
chaos” failed to fund these groups. American officers resorted to taking fur- 
niture from their own offices and military installations across the border to 
get some of the groups started (New York Times, April 24, 1997: A9). 

Corruption is a touchy subject for Mexican nationalists — they know it is 
pervasive, they don’t like it, they do not like being reminded by outsiders 
about Mexican corruption, especially when outsiders downplay their own 
and alter the rules for explaining why it happens and how drugs are con- 
nected to corruption. Corruption of U.S. law enforcement officers along 
the border occurs, yet it is considered a minor problem, the product of bad 
apples. Corruption happens in the U.S. because of personal weakness and 
lack of self-control. When American police look south across the border 
they see a tidal wave of drugs, corruption, and violence sweeping north- 
wards. Drugs and corruption are seen as tightly and intricately connected; 
drugs inevitably corrupt and that corruption, and the violence needed to 
protect drug trafficking, guarantee the success of trafficking — in Mexico. 
Yet when the wave of drugs sweeps over the border into the U.S. market, 
drugs are magically cleansed of their inevitable corrupting powers. Drugs 
cross over yet corruption stays behind. Other factors ~ cleverness, mar- 
ginal (often foreign) groups, insufficient law enforcement etc. — are 
invoked to explain the success of narcotraffickers in the U.S. 

This perceptual pattern is illustrated in a recent incident in which U.S. 
officials strongly condemned Mexican corruption when the names and 
telephone numbers of fifteen federal drug enforcement officials in Mexico 
were found in the possession of a suspected drug-trafficker. U.S. officials 
insisted that this indicated corruption and that the agents had to be poly- 
graphed and punished if they failed to pass. However, the fact that the 
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names and telephone numbers of U.S. agents from the FBI, DEA, and 
Customs Service were also in the possession of the drug trafficker was 
explained away as a normal drug trafficker activity — keeping track of ene- 
mies. The American agents were not to be polygraphed. The incident 
caused yet another serious strain in U.S.-Mexico cooperation efforts. As 
one Mexican official stated, “There is a tremendous double standard, 
where a Mexican being on a list constitutes criminal activity, but Americans 
being on the same list is treated as nothing ... How can there be any trust if 
we are constantly being told how corrupt we are but the U.S. applies com- 
pletely different standards to itself?” (The Washington Post, October 1, 
1998, A25). 

There is no coordinated federal approach to the problem of corruption 
in U.S. law enforcement, and “detecting these crimes if often a matter of 
chance” (Washington Post, November 3, 1997: AO1). Thus, while the DEA 
insists that there is no one in Mexico who can be trusted, a senior Mexican 
official lodges a similar complaint: “How am I supposed to believe that 
there’s no corruption in [U.S. law enforcement] when there are rivers 
of drugs and money corrupting it? It defies common sense.” A former 
DEA agent, with long term experience at the border, estimated that 
between “10 to 25 percent of the drugs smuggled into the United States 
from Mexico each year cross the border with help from corrupt U.S. offi- 
cials” (Washington Post, November 3, 1997: AO1). General McCaffrey, 
after meeting with his Mexican counterpart in Ciudad Juarez in August 
1997, noted that “Americans spend $49 billion on drugs last year. With 
that kind of money available, there is going to continue to be corruption on 
both sides of the border” (Reuters, 1997).!° 

Under these circumstances, with suspicions abounding on both sides of 
the border, the question of operational information becomes crucial. Who 
do you trust with intelligence and operational information? When stereo- 
types and experience with corruption clash with policy requirements, 


154 campaign by the U.S. attorney’s border corruption task force in San Diego, which 
placed advertisements in local newspapers offering rewards for information about corruption 
in law enforcement agencies, raised howls of protest from the union representing Treasury 
employees, including customs agents. “This ad,” claimed the head of the union, “virtually 
gives drug smugglers the green light by telling them they can put any or all inspectors under 
suspicion and thus force them to defend themselves.” Being tainted oneself with a broad and 
anonymous brush is not comfortable. Eighteen officers have been prosecuted since the task 
force was formed (Spokane Spokesman-Review, October 12, 1997: A6). 
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experience will win out, and personal contact will not be established, 
information will not be shared, and cooperation becomes almost random, 
based on personal relations rather than organizational guidelines and legal 
rules (Nadelmann, 1993: 286-310). Connections must be kept quiet, if not 
secret, to protect Mexican officers from being persecuted for their collabo- 
ration with Americans or killed by fellow officers who work with drug 
traffickers; DEA agents must and do accept some forms of corruption by 
their contacts as long as it is not related to their specific relationship; per- 
ceived political realities limit the targets one can go after; and the relation- 
ship can be exploited to yield results. Mexican law and practices on 
interrogation are less restrictive than U.S. laws. Letting Mexican officers 
conduct interrogations in Mexico rather than bringing a suspect back to the 
U.S, may be more effective.!® 

The lack of agency-based networking also leads to organizational igno- 
rance. Interviews with law enforcement officials in Mexico and the U.S. 
show that there is little communication and contact across the immediate 
border. With the exception of high ranking officials, “it is rare that a drug 
agent from one side of the Rio Grande knows the name of even one agent 
on the other” (The Washington Post, November 5, 1997: AQ1). 

The absence of trust and cooperation also affects policy implementation 
at the organizational level. For example, President Clinton issued a memo- 
randum on April 8, 1996 requiring that Mexican official receive relevant 
public reports on drug trafficking. The DEA had compiled a “Top 20” 
dossier on drug traffickers, including the mayor of Agua Prieta (the “twin 
city” of Douglas, Arizona). This list was never shared with Mexican offi- 
cials. The “first time Mexico’s highest ranking anti-drug officials saw the 


'6For example, Alejandro Enrique Hoyodan, a suspected member of the Tijuana drug 
scene, but an American citizen, was abducted and detained illegally for 80 days by Mexican 
military authorities; interrogated and tortured (by his account); and visited by an American 
embassy official who observed him blindfolded and handcuffed to a bed in an unused bar- 
racks near Guadalajara. The consular offical decided to take no action. A Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms (ATF) agent also interviewed Hoyodan at that time. After deciding to 
give information, Hoyodan was transferred to drug headquarters in Mexico City and flown 
out of the country by DEA agents. A DEA spokesman stated that there was no indication that 
Hoyodan had been mistreated while in custody. “Every time the D.E.A. saw this guy, he was 
walking around having a good time. When we see him, he’s not bruised, not beaten, no chile 
peppers up his nose, no signs of duress.” Yet American officials involved in the case “now 
acknowledge that they were too willing to tum a blind eye to the methods used by the 
Mexcian military to secure Mr. Hoyodan’s cooperation” (New York Times, August 18, 1997:° 
Al, 5-6). 
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list was when [this] reporter showed it to them two months after release.” 
(The Washington Post, November 5, 1997: AO1). 

Yet trans-border relations vary by the agencies involved. It is well 
known that the DEA is the “most reluctant of all the U.S. agencies” in 
cooperating with Mexican authorities (The Washington Post, November 5, 
1997: AO1). Relations with the FBI, Customs, the military, even the INS 
and their Mexican counterparts are more cordial, less beset by organiza- 
tional and occupational encounters and stereotypes. As mentioned earlier, 
DEA agents are much more likely to be perceived by others as “cowboys” 
(question to Constantine, 1997: 10), willing to throw their weight around 
and act at the fringes of the law, and that image poisons its relations with 
agencies and personnel on the Mexican side of the border. Because they 
act like imperialists, according to one high placed Mexican police official, 
the DEA has “zero influence” in Mexican law enforcement circles (the 
official circled his thumb and forefinger to show how little the DEA was 
listened to; Interview, May 1997). 


CONCLUSION 


The drug war will not disappear soon from the foreign policy agenda. (It 
would if it succeeded, but that would take a fundamental rethinking among 
American policy makers of the nature of the problem — an unlikely event.) 
Rather, the U.S. will continue to pursue its current international policy which 
is to get others to solve its problem, often at great sacrifice to themselves. 

The fundamental stances of Mexico and the U.S. will remain, and are 
best captured in two phrases and refrains. Mexico wants “coordination, not 
cooperation”; that is it wants to be treated as an equal and not work as an 
underling in a joint effort. The U.S. will continue to claim that “they are 
not serious about helping us or themselves.” 

The drug war elicits passionate responses, largely because it has become 
intertwined with powerful nationalist sentiments, symbols and imagery. 
Conflicts between the two countries and among agencies involved in con- 
ducting the war — over problem definition, strategy, organizational arrange- 
ments, operational tactics, and success measures — create frictions which 
erupt in flashpoints and episodes which, in retrospect and re-telling, 
assume almost mythical character. They embody and make concrete 
deeply felt views and values about self and others. Like “Pearl Harbor” or 
the “nifios of Chapultepec,” such episodes of encounters (e.g., the “Camarena 
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Affair’), by their mere mention, capture and evoke basic themes, suspi- 
cions, judgements and images of each other. Such images and passions 
cannot be faced or overcome as long as crime and drug control are seen as 
questions of technique, organization and rational planning rather than as 
profoundly political issues. 

In sum, the U.S. needs to politicize the war, but in a proper way, for 
only then can it recognize how much of its policy making and implemen- 
tation is driven by its own nationalism, imagery and stereotypes. Only then 
can the U.S. recognize and limit the effects of perceptual and emotional 
factors on operational policies and preferences; only then will U.S. deci- 
sion-makers recognize that Mexican officials are just as political and just 
as rational in their preferences and values as they are; and only then will 
they be moved to tone down a rhetoric which undermines the willingness 
and the opportunities for cooperation; and only then will strategic and tac- 
tical operations be conducted as if among equals. But that may be too 
much to ask. 
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